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The Natural, the Mystical, and the Paranormal* 


GARDNER MURPHY 


The Second John William Graham Lecture 
on Psychic Sciencet 


Man’s craving for contact with his fellows can in part be satisfied 
by membership in a crowd; better, by a circle of casual acquaintances ; 
better still, by deep love and communion with those who are so closely 


* The present study of the interdependence of human beings is a continuation 
of a theme developed by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick (Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXIII, 1923, pp. 419 ff.), and by myself in three papers dealing with the sub- 
ject of survival (JourNnaL A.S.P.R., 1945). While I cannot here recapitulate the 
substance of the earlier thought, I would note that the view to which I was 
earlier drawn by the evidence was to the effect that personality is not a self- 
contained unit or capsule capable of separation from other personalities; and 
consequently that survival study is a study of the persistence of personal inter- 
relationships rather than only of self-sufficient individualities. The present lecture 
is concerned simply with the role of love in developing and maintaining such 
personal interrelationships. 


+ This lecture was delivered at Swarthmore College on April 27, 1952. 
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held to the heart that they are like parts of oneself. Contact, friendship, 
love, these are the daily satisfiers of our deep and continuous craving 
for some sort of oneness with others. These cravings and these satis- 
factions are so much a part of ourselves that we embrace them as a 
part of Nature, and indeed of what we call “human nature’; and 
those who lack the experience are held to be unnatural. 


Yet at times there may be no one to love, or those whom we love 
may be separated in space, or estranged, or lost in reveries in which 
they have no need of us; or, most strangely, as in the case of the 
Lord Buddha, those who mean the most to us are somehow felt to be 
insufficient to fulfill our insatiable craving for comradeship and 
intimacy. In Yosemite Valley at night Bayard Taylor (27) heard a 
choir invisible break into exalted song. We may experience in these 
moments the presence of an invisible comforter, whether a fragment 
of this eternal harmony of the spheres or something felt to be a 
personal embodiment of the divine; and the observers who look upon 
the outward shell of our existence and do not hear the inner experi- 
ence will call us mystics. Whether there is really a basic cleavage 
between that which is called natural and that which is called mystical 
I do not pretend to know; but I would suggest that from a purely 
psychological viewpoint the mystical serves the same deep need as our 
natural contact with our fellows through love. 

Sut there is a third group of experiences which may satisfy the 
craving for contact. These experiences are called psychical ; or nowa- 
days, to mark the fact that they are not well understood in terms of 
general psychology, they are tending to be called paranormal. They 
involve contacts by means which we do not understand, but usually 
serving the same basic need for communication with others. A voyager 
at sea, lonely for his wife, in a dream feels her enter the stateroom ; 
and his cabin-mate, while wide awake, sees her in the form of a well- 
defined apparition ; at that same time she had wandered to her husband 
in a dream, and on awakening recalled many of the details, later 
verified, of the room in which he lay (17). This third class of experi- 
ences, well known to all the human family, has only recently been 
studied with any systematic care. But that which is subjected to 
careful study has a tendency to become naturalized; and the view to 
which we shall find ourselves drawn is that the paranormal has its own 
order and rationality, and often embodies just as definite a response 
to the human need for communication as does the exchange of affec- 
tion or the realization of mystical communion. Our problem in this 
hour will be the interrelation of these three classes of experiences: 
the natural, the mystical, and the paranormal. But since the para- 
normal is less well known to us than the natural and the mystical, 
and since it is in need of clarification, I shall give it special attention. 





The Natural, the Mystical, and the Paranormal 


I, 


We begin with contact through love. Is it possible to say anything 
new about the place of love in nature? We shall use the term to in- 
clude everything in human experience to which the word is applied, 
from the most primitive infantile cuddling and nosing to the love of 
Cornelia for her sons or the love of Tristan and Isolde; and its 
expression in everything from Plato’s Symposium and the reechoing 
magnificence of Paul's first letter to the Corinthians to Thornton 
Wilder’s love as the meaning of life and Freud's all-comprehensive 
theory of the libido. We shall include in the term that which is 
shared by all these expressions of the need for warmth, contact, and 
communion ; and indeed all that is specific to each of these as well, 
so that we shall deliberately draw into our net a gamut of experiences 
held together by a single central theme. 


This definition of love will show the direction of our intent. We 
shall make no sharp distinction between the natural and the more- 
than-natural, between the physical and the spiritual, because in the 
texture of these experiences we seem to find that the sublimest of the 
spiritual realities is rooted in, and is expressed through, the tissues 
of the body, and the primal processes of growth, reproduction, and 
maternal care of the young are saturated with a quality of utter self- 
realization which seems to be indistinguishable, except in degree of 
complexity, from the religious experiences which are felt to bring to 
us our fullest realization of cosmic meaning. In the spirit of William 
James’ discussion of “Religion and Neurology” (13), we shall not 
feel that the value or ultimate meaning of any experience is threatened 
or debased merely because its roots on the earthy soil of our existence 
as living flesh are made manifest; and in the spirit of Lotze we shall 
urge that the objective efforts of science towards ever fuller under- 
standing and inspection of the picture of nature must be rigorously 
pursued to the uttermost limit, with never an experience held out 
from the accounting, immune to the searcher’s peering eyes. At the 
same time, however, we deny the validity of the method of reduction ; 
we deny that anything can ever be reduced to something other than 
itself. We deny that the existence of the living tissues is in any ulti- 
mate sense the explanation of the functions which they serve; there 
is on the contrary evidence that functions which fit in with the general 
structure of the world become incarnated in flesh which is moulded 
in their form. Thus organs are slowly evolved which take advantage 
of the light, which is there before life appears, so that the possibility 
of seeing logically precedes the origin of eyes; and in the same way 
love precedes logically the development of gregarious or sexual or 
maternal responses. We shall then be naturalistic in the sense of 
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James Ward’s naturalism, but with emphasis upon its functions, 
not upon the structures in which life is expressed. 

We may conveniently distinguish various forms of love that bring 
human beings together. First, following the long series of investiga- 
tions of Professor Allee (1) at the University of Chicago, we shall 
stress the roots of fellow feeling and mutual support, which hold 
together the members of a species. These impulses to close associa- 
tion and support may first appear in such lowly responses as the 
physical crowding which keeps individuals warm and in some cases 
guards against danger. It includes however a sensitization to the 
sounds and sights of other members ot one’s kind. During the first 
year of our human life, it flowers into both imitativeness and that 
“primitive sympathy” which appears in crying when others cry, 
laughing when they laugh. In the second and third years it expresses 
itself in anxiety at the distress of others and the impulse to help and 
restore (16). 

A large part, at least, of this process depends upon the dynamic 
interaction between perception of oneself and perception of another 
person, and the ensuing process of identification of oneself with others. 
The more complex processes of identification appear then to be ex- 
pressions of the primitive need or impulse towards contact. 

The same rich background for the need for human contact relates, 
I think, with equal clarity to the observations of psychoanalysis. The 
infant pours out its diffuse and manifold affections upon the world of 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, pets, dolls, and its own body. 
It wants to touch and hold, and it wants to be touched and held. 
Because later these forms of outgoing response appear more and 
more fully realized in the mature love between the sexes, the Freudian 
way of thinking is to define even the earliest manifestations in terms 
of this later objective towards which they seem to be moving, so that 
the Freudian term “‘pregenital sexuality” is applied to many of the 
diffuse outgoing responses of the little child. We shall not quarrel 
with this approach, since it is clear that erotic feelings may appear 
very early in association with these impulses towards contact; but I 
would venture again to call attention to the fact that logically and 
chronologically the diffuse and the general tend to precede the definite 
and the specific; indeed the vague need for our fellows and the out- 
going response to them which Allee defines may overlap greatly with 
the need which we are now considering for early diffuse contact with 
the mother. We need her for her breast, for her warmth, for her pro- 
tection, for her ministrations ; but we also need her for her words, for 
her songs, for the sight of her form nearby as we fall asleep, for the 
whole web of associations to which the term mother applies. She is 
the amalgam, the fusion of all these gratifications; or rather, from the 
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little child’s viewpoint she is the undifferentiated good in which all 
these things inhere, and only later can the separate facets of her 
precious meaning be disassociated. 

Along with the need for endearment is the impulse to bestow 
endearments. The sexual and the maternal are realizations in the 
concrete of many massive forces of feeling and of impulse which have 
recently yielded to physiological, to biochemical, and to embryological 
analysis. They can be named just as well from their initial phases as 
from their terminal phases, and just as well from that which they have 
in common as from that which differentiates them. Indeed, a narrow- 
ing of that which is typically somewhat diffuse in our human feeling 
betokens incomplete humanness, and a mother whose only interest 
in a child is in its capacity to drain the breast is regarded as incom- 
pletely a mother. Similarly, the love poetry and love music of the 
world suggest the unlimited richness of the erotic motive when the 
esthetic appeals of all the senses are included and blended with the 
elementary instinctual responses. It is not the reproductive urge which 
by itself makes the grand passion; the galaxy of feeling described 
by the Song of Solomon and the Sonnets from the Portuguese in- 
cludes in its richness a large part of human nature. 

This composite character of vital human experiences is one of the 
reasons why the derivation of most of the rich sentiments from the 
role of the maternal in the manner of Robert Briffault (3), and the 
development of them all from the role of the sexual in the manner of 
Freud (10), seems to us to becloud the issue, for one derives from 
the interest in the maternal or the sexual what has been put into the 
amalgam in the first place, the components being naturally enriched 
by their blending. 

Since we regard the comradely, the maternal, and the sexual as 
composites containing many ingredients, there is necessarily a con- 
siderable overlap not only between the different kinds of feeling, but 
between these and the feelings towards oneself which we popularly 
call self-love, and which the psychoanalysts, thinking of the myth of 
Narcissus, call narcissism. Some of the components of response to 
the contours of one’s own face and body, the melodic line of one’s 
voice, are responded to in the first year. There is constant association 
of the body image with the inner vital satisfactions when our deep 
needs are met. Self-love, like the other forms of love, is a composite, 
and it shares with other forms of love several of the deep satisfactions 
which it affords. 


Now insofar as we identify with others, we find ourselves realized 
in them, and them in ourselves, so that self-fulfillment comes with the 
love of others and vice versa. The tradition of the East as well as of 
the West has often mistakenly insisted on the mutilation of self-love, 
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in the supposed interest of the love of others; and the price, in the 
form of damage both to personal adequacy and to full social partici- 
pation, has often been great. From the present viewpoint all love is 
in itself satisfying, fulfilling, and therefore good, and tends to overlap 
or fuse with all other kinds of love. The only practical limit lies in 
those types of infatuation which become possessive and exclusive, 
tying the lover to a single object or person in so abject a fashion that 
flexibility and freedom for the love of other persons is blocked. At 
the other extreme we think of the prophet who, as he came out from 
the wilderness, loved all men with so deep a passion that none, no 
matter how base or contemptible, could escape the solvent power of 
his devotion. Possessive infatuation and prophetic love would thus 
be the extremes in the range of human capacity for loving. 


In summary thus far, we have attempted to show that the vital 
needs essential to the life of our bodies and to gratification which 
our senses afford us provide the raw materials for the world of love; 
that these many needs which are at first diffuse become organized 
through growth and learning into the various clusters of feeling and 
impulse which have been given such designations as the gregarious, 
the comradely, the maternal, the sexual, the narcissistic, the possessive, 
and the prophetic. 


II 


We turn to the form of love and communion which is called 
mystical. It embraces at times a heightened sense of contact with a 
personal being not evident to the senses,* a person sensed as divine. 
At times the reality to which the mystic refers is, however, imper- 
sonal or superpersonal ; it is the One, the Cosmos, that which changes 
not. At times, as if in an effort to combine the personal with the 
superpersonal, the entity with which communion is felt is a deep 
and changeless portion of oneself, or a deep and changeless selfhood 
in the cosmos, or that which is at the same time oneself and the 
eternal self. The cultivation of states of mind and body which permit 
the full realization of this ultimate oneness of self and cosmic self, 
with an utter loss of the sense of individuality, may be the passionate 
preoccupation of the novice who under his teacher gladly gives the 
best years of his life to discipline and study and exercise that he may 
achieve the unutterable bliss of selflessness, serenity, and transcendant 
peace. 

In these and in all other forms of mystical isolation from the outer 
world, the first impression is one of retreat. Escape from a threatening 


* Note the extraordinary way in which we strive both to affirm and to deny 
the role of our senses in all such commerce with the world which we cannot 
touch. 
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world we can understand, if the aim is simply escape. But when the 
mystic tells us that he gains infinitely more than he gives up, when he 
insists, in the very language of the poetry of love, that the realization 
of his yearning is far richer and deeper than the deepest satisfactions 
of this world, we are forced to try to explain how a substitute can be 
infinitely more fulfilling than the thing which it replaces. Dr. Maurice 
Bucke, whose book Cosmic Consciousness (6) endeavored to show 
the essential affinity between prophetic love, creative experience, and 
unutterable revelation, succeeded for a moment, riding in a cab, in 
achieving this sense of the all, and the rest of his life was an effort to 
capture and to understand it. 


Now just as the world of natural love and communication has 
nothing to fear by being studied, and just as we believe that the use 
of critical observation and analysis may bring into a unity that which 
at first seemed fractionated and irreconcilab!e, so here in the realm 
of the mystical we may take courage to affirm the place of rigorous 
and systematic inquiry, with no fear that that which is naturalized 
will fall into dust and lose meaning. We find today the French 
physician Dr. Thérése Brosse (4) studying the physiology of the yogic 
trance ; we find the professional psychologists K. T. Behanan (2) and 
Kali Prasad (18) seeking to unify the psychology of yoga with the 
psychology of the West. Another physician of today, who for the 
present prefers to remain nameless, tells how, on the basis of experi- 
ence with drugs he has broken through and transcended all the petty 
limitations of our daily consciousness, and has become, in the intensity 
and overwhelming bliss of his experience, one with the great seers. In 
his experience, as in that of the men and women described by Bucke 
and by William James, the drawing down of the curtain of the senses, 
the abandonment of the world which we know, leads into a fairyland 
of incredible power and fascination. It appears probable, as these 
studies take shape, that in certain physiological states there is a 
heightening both of the functions of the vital organs and of the sensory 
and imaginative powers. 


But let us not, like Pandora, shut the box before the last voice has 
been heard. The first voices of these modern researches might make 
us think that physiological tension gives an ultimate explanation of the 
experience of the mystic. When the evidence is all before us, however, 
we may find that the physiological tensions are themselves the vehicles 
of the basic need of the individual for communion with forces both 
personal and impersonal which are beyond himself, and that it is the 
craving of that which is incomplete to become complete which activates 
the struggle. Viewed in broad perspective, man is the kind of being 
who when by himself becomes lonely, incomplete, inadequate even to 
exist. In the shock of his loneliness or isolation he may crave ultimate 
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union both with that which is personal and with that which is super- 
personal in the world. I do not pretend to know whether the entities 
with which he makes contact are entities which have existence inde- 
pendent of himself; but I do wish to emphasize that many a prophet, 
realizing such contacts and full of their brightness, has loved and 
served his fellow men in the light of their blessing. 


Ill 


We come now to the paranormal. What manner of facts are to be 
found in this strange domain? In all science one begins, of course, 
with what Nature gives us, and then one tries to induce the phe- 
nomenon to walk into one’s laboratory. We shall first cite a typical 
case of Nature’s making, asking you to believe nothing, but simply 
to note the record and then introduce you to the attempts to set up 
laboratory conditions for investigation of the basic processes which 
may be suspected to be at work. . 

Chester Hayworth came home late one evening from the amateur 
astronomy class which he had been teaching at the Dallas Y.M.C.A. 
He sat on the bed a moment, prepared for sleep. Then suddenly his 
father stood before him in the room. He was surprised, for his father 
was, so far as he knew, in California. He noted the heavy work clothes 
which his father wore, and the caliper rule in his breast pocket. 
Father and son greeted one another; then the father was there no 
more. Footsteps were now heard on the walk leading up to the front 
door; the doorbell rang, and a telegraph messenger turned over the 
message that his father had just died in California. His father had 
been working that afternoon on the car, and in the work clothes that 
hung by his bed was a caliper rule in the breast pocket (8). 

Shall we discuss here the problem of coincidence? There is in fact 
a mathematical method which may be worth something in attempting 
to evaluate this class of experiences from the vantage point of the 
theory of probability and the hypothesis of chance coincidence, but I 
shall not weary you with such matters. For what, in any event, most 
members of the audience will probably want is not a collection of 
cases but a series of laboratory experiments, and to these we shall 
therefore immediately turn, simply noting the psychological problem 
of the need of the dying father for his son and the impossibility of 
making immediate contact with him through the senses. Stating the 
problem in its most general form, how can man satisfy his need for 
contact with his fellows when the channels of the senses are closed 
to him? 

At the University of Groningen in the Netherlands three members 
of the Department of Psychology (5) provided a setting for the study 
of telepathy by cutting a hole through the floor of an upper room in 
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their laboratory and inserting sheets of glass in the hole, so that they 
could look down into a lower room in which sat their subject, a 
student of dentistry. He was sitting blindfold in a black cage. Having 
the capacity to put himself into a deeply relaxed state, he awaited 
the impressions irom the experimenters in the upper room. They had 
prepared a board ruled off into forty-eight squares, and by drawing 
slips of paper at random from bags in the upper room they determined 
in each experiment which of the forty-eight squares was to be used. 
Now this board lay just outside of the cage in which the subject sat, 
and was in full view of the experimenters in the upper room. By 
extending his hand through a slit, the subject could place it over the 
board, and move his hand until he felt he was on the right square, the 
square which the experimenters had just selected at random. As soon 
as he tapped on this square, the slips of paper were drawn for the 
next trial. By this and other comparable methods a total of 187 trials 
were made. Since his chance of getting a square right by chance alone 
is one in 48, this number of trials should by chance alone yield about 
four correct calls. Actually, 60 of the calls were correct. This is one 
of the many studies in which the condition of isolation from ordinary 
sensory contact with the world, augmented by a state of physiological 
passivity and absence of orientation to the world immediately sur- 
rounding the subject, appears to set free the capacity for another kind 
of contact with the personal environment. 

In the recent experiments of Dr. S. G. Soal (24) of the University 
of London, and his associates, using two rooms and a series of 
randomly determined items, targets to which the subject was to direct 
his guess, and in a series of long-distance experiments between London 
and Antwerp, we have much more material and a greater possibility 
for analyzing the psychology of the process. In Soal’s studies we have 
for example much evidence regarding needs, motives, attitudes, inter- 
personal relations that are responsible for the results. The sharing of 
common interests, especially an interest in music, seemed, for example, 
to be highly conducive to working morale. In some of these series, 
moreover, the subject showed a consistent capacity, over weeks of 
work, to score significantly high when the telepathic interchange was 
with certain individuals serving as senders (“agents”), while with 
other individuals there were no significant results at all (25); just 
as in his studies at Stanford University Dr. Charles Stuart (26) 
found that under comparable conditions contact was established 
paranormally between close friends while it could not be established 
between mere acquaintances. Even a faint contact is better than none: 
Whately Carington (7) at Cambridge showed that when a photo- 
graph of his office, with desk and equipment, was sent in advance to 
subjects who were to take part in his long-distance telepathy experi- 
ments, the experimental material later randomly drawn for the 
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experiment came through to the subjects better than in those experi- 
ments in which no such personal contact with the subjects was made. 
Following the suggestion of J. B. Rhine (21) it is customary today 
to include all these processes under the blanket term extrasensory 
perception (ESP), whether the subject is striving to catch a mental 
impression from another person (in which case we speak of telepathy ) 
or whether he is striving to perceive an object (in which case we 
speak of clairvoyance). But there is a good deal of evidence that in 
all ESP experiments the personal reaction of the subject to the ex- 
perimenter is of importance. Hence the need for a system of control 
which enables us to ascertain exactly what is traceable to the experi- 
menter himself, as well as what is traceable to the experimental method 
which he uses. 

You will have noticed that I have referred to several experiments 
in which there is a considerable physical distance between the senders 
and the receivers. Is this not a barrier? On the contrary, in the 
Groningen study the separation of experimenters and subjects in 
different rooms improved the scores, and there are many series like 
the London-Antwerp series already mentioned in which it appears 
clear that physical distance is in no sense a disturbing factor. 

You are | think aware that in terms of modern physics all of the 
processes which we are describing are unassimilable; the physicists 
with whom we have shared our problems assure us of a fact which 
the physiological psychologist would also affirm, namely that a type 
of radiant energy from the brain registering selectively on the brain 
of a person miles or even yards away is food for fancy and for so- 
called science fiction, not for anything in the science of today. 
Whether the physics of another day will have an interpretation to 
offer is a question not within the competence of the psychologist of 
today. 

For this reason, when the investigator is asked if he can explain 
the paranormal, he must reply that he cannot. But it has been my 
experience at this point that the psychologist and the physicist when 
confronted with typical data tend usually to take different roads, 
owing to the different degree of maturity of their respective sciences. 
The psychologist may decline to look at the evidence because it does 
not appear to square with modern physics, while physicists, having 
seen physics change its skin several times in one generation, are 
interested in new data that might perhaps help it change once again. 

In the meantime, the psychology of today has a great deal to offer 
to the understanding of the paranormal. The more intimately we 
have penetrated into the nature of these paranormal processes, the 
more they have resembled in their dynamics the normal processes of 
psychology. Take for example the part played by motivation: the 
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paranormal processes, like the normal ones, come to meet our needs, 
and fade out when there is no longer a need. Take, second, the matter 
of perceptual structure. In normal perception you will perceive most 
easily the beginning and the end of a series of items presented ; and so 
it is with extrasensory processes when the items in a closed box must 
be perceived. In normal perception you will see most clearly the 
objects which stand out in contrast with the matter to which you have 
become habituated; and so it is with extrasensory perception. In 
normal perception you will see best when free from disturbance and 
distraction ; and this holds likewise for the paranormal. 


Basically, then, the paranormal processes seem to be forms of human 
cognition and communication which occur when three conditions are 
fulfilled : first, there is a need for communication ; second, the ordinary 
sensory channels of communication are unavailable; and third, there 
is no psychological barrier to our free reaching out to that which we 
seek. It follows that one of our primary tasks in the laboratory is to 
study such barriers and find ways to remove them. Many of us incline 
nowadays to view the gift as present and ready to function when the 
weeds which clog it are removed; and our attention goes into the art 
of removing the weeds. We have to identify the weeds, observe their 
growth and decline, and cope with all their toughness and all their 
subtlety. This is one of many reasons why we are driven to extremely 
rigorous and mathematically sensitive methods; we have to know 
when we are succeeding, and by how much, and which of the methods 
attains the greatest success. 


We have become extremely sensitive to two other research issues: 
first, in a large group, all working by comparable methods, we must 
find who are the best subjects, and what makes them good subjects ; 
and second, we must find the best working conditions. Among dozens 
of experimental studies of these questions I will select but a few to 
describe. First, the studies by Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler (22, 23), 
carried out at Harvard from 1942-5 and since that time at City 
College, New York; and second, the studies by Dr. Betty Humphrey 
(11, 12) at Duke University. Schmeidler developed the hypothesis 
that when other things are equal those who believe that extrasensory 
perception exists should at least be emotionally freer to take part in 
such tests; they should score at a higher level than those who cannot 
conceive of the possibility that there is any way to succeed in the task. 
Her subjects sat in one room in the psychological laboratory, with 
the door shut, and guessed at page after page of symbols which they 
knew had been randomly entered on sheets of paper in another room 
forty feet away. When a few thousands of these guesses had been 
scored, it became very clear that those who believed there might be 
such a reality as this were in fact scoring significantly above chance 
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expectation. Perhaps more surprisingly, those who completely re- 
jected this possibility were scoring below chance expectation. Not 
content with this, Schmeidler continued the experiments through the 
college year and through a second year, and then a third, the last part 
of this period using a room at the Harvard Psychological Clinic, the 
symbols to be guessed being within a locked cabinet. At the end of 
the three years’ work, the difference between the two groups was of 
such magnitude as would occur by chance only if such an experiment 
were conducted twenty thousand times. We have then some tentative 
confirmation for our hypothesis that resistance to the free use ot the 
paranormal powers can in fact effectively block them: those who 
believe in them are ireer to use them. 


This is, however, only a beginning. We have still very little informa- 
tion about the personalities of those who can succeed in the task. In 
pursuing this problem of personality, Schmeidler made use oi the 
Kkorschach test, a series of inkblots long used in clinical practice, and 
known to be rather sensitive in revealing the strengths and weaknesses 
of individual personalities. When the Rorschach is scored by 
Munroe’s inspection technique, it gives a rough and ready indication 
ol the adequacy of personal adjustment. When now fresh data were 
collected from subjects who took both the ESP tests and the 
Rorschach test, it became clear that among those who believed in 
the reality of the extrasensory processes, the well adjusted ones did 
considerably better than the poorly adjusted. It was just as if the 
well adjusted were able to do what they basically wanted to do; 
while the poorly adjusted, being bogged down by their own intra- 
psychic conflicts, could do nothing but make futile guesses, unrelated 
to the task before them. In this instance also, Schmeidler twice 
repeated the whole experiment before reaching any settled conclusion. 
Eilbert and Schmeidler (9) have also gathered extensive data 
suggesting that hostility toward an experimenter has a markedly 
depressing effect on scores. The three series offer massive evidence 
supporting the hypothesis that the extrasensory functions can be either 
stifled or set free, depending on the disposition of the individual to- 
wards the task. 


The studies by Dr. Humphrey begin with another projective test 
of personality, the Elkisch drawing test, in which the free drawings 
of each subject are scored as expansive or compressive in revealing 
free or constrained attitudes towards the social environment. Here 
in several independent tests the individuals scored as expansive make 
substantially higher scores in a clairvoyance test than the subjects 
scored as compressive. In another series of studies, subjects whose 
responses to a questionnaire suggest that their temperaments are 
extraverted make substantially higher scores than those classed as 
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introverted, and this also was twice confirmed by independent data. 
The total picture begins to suggest an orderly and intelligible relation 
between the paranormal processes and other psychological processes ; 
in each case the ability to succeed is a personality dimension which 


in normal everyday psychology we know to be related to the releasing 
and utilization of one’s personal powers. 


Now as to the question of the best working conditions for success- 
ful work, we are again guided by principles suggested by the spon- 
taneous cases of telepathy. As we saw earlier, deep relaxation and 
isolation from the distractions of the immediate world of the senses 
must be accompanied by a definite need to communicate, to make 
contact, with the world beyond the range of the senses. Can we 
realize these conditions? In the Groningen experiments we already 
found a good example of this very situation. In many of our current 
studies we find relaxation and freedom from distraction likewise im- 
portant. It would not be correct, however, to limit the term relaxation 
to gross physical relaxation or the semi-sleeping state, for often it 
applies to a state of casual, easy, or playful attention to the extra- 
sensory task, with confidence of success (19). Good conditions can 
often be best secured by making minor shifts in the problem to be 
attacked, changing nothing that is essential in the experiment, but 
changing detail, for example the size of form of the concealed symbols. 
In one well-known experiment (20), each change in the concealed 
material, while other working conditions remained the same, led to 
a new burst of positive scoring. Basically, the problem is essentially 
this: how can we get out of the rut of daily dependence upon the 
here and now, learning to ignore and to reject the cues that our 
senses provide, and listening to the inarticulate voice that will speak 
to us only when all else is still? In this respect I believe the problem 
of the paranormal has much in common with the problem of the 
mystical; for in both cases there are cues to which we may respond 


if we strongly wish to respond to them and if we can close our senses 
to all which interferes. 


IV 


The question arises of course whether this is the only affinity be- 
tween the mystical and the paranormal or whether they have some 
deeper relationship. We might remind you that in primitive religion, 
in Plato, in early Christianity and the Church fathers, in medieval 
mysticism, in the Protestant Reformation, and in the mystical and 
the spiritualist movements of the last hundred years the intimate 
association between the mystical and the paranormal is constantly 
affirmed; while in India, treasure house of mystical practices and 
mystical discipline, the achievement of paranormal powers such as 
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those of telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition is regularly attributed | 
to the adepts of various forms of self-control, and notably the adepts 

of the yoga system. I admit that long ago, following Frederic Myers, 
I made the assumption, just as he did, that these two classes of 
experience are closely related expressions of the same deep powers 
of the human personality. Conversation with two men with apparent 
clairvoyant experiences convinced me that their personal sense of the 


x divine was of the same essential substance. But I think today that this 
4 conclusion is subject to many doubts. Actually it is difficult to find in 
fk the copious autobiographical material of the great mystics anything 
4 much that looks definitely like a telepathic interchange — Sweden- 


borg’s awareness of the fire raging at Stockholm (28) is often the 
first and the last instance offered. It is true that a number of religious 
leaders—men of very different temperaments, like John Knox, 
Bishop Wilberforce, and Dwight L. Moody—appear to have had 
paranormal experiences, but many men with no religious interest have 
likewise had such experiences. 

When it comes to India it is disturbing to note to what degree 
the uncritical belief in the paranormal powers of the yogi has 
become consolidated in the West. If there is any cogent evidence, if 
there are any well-authenticated published cases of telepathy or clair- 
voyance among the yogi, or among any other of the adepts of India 
or the East, they are very hard to find, for scientific authentication 
is a very new idea in relation to such matters. These powers may be 
a reality of course; the door is always open. But in the meantime we 
have many studies of very ordinary, non-mystical boys and girls in 
our colleges who have demonstrated such paranormal powers under 
conditions involving experimental control at both ends of the train 
of communication, with randomly selected stimulus materials and 
with the accredited methods of modern statistics. It may of course 
be true that when one of the outstandingly successful telepathic sub- 
jects goes into a brown study or state of concentration and achieves 
an extraordinary score, he may be in a state similar to that encouraged 
by Yoga. But note that he has not in fact gone through the long train- 
ing processes which are the very heart of Yoga, while some of those 
who have been through Yogic training indicate that they never en- 
countered anything paranormal. I feel inclined therefore to conclude 
that the mystical and the paranormal are probably very different 


ways of responding to the need to transcend our ordinary contacts 
with the world. 


Err s 


And yet these forms of experience, together with experiences of 
beauty and much else in human nature besides, have in common the 
fact they release within us some deep modes of functioning, some 
aspects of our unconscious selves, which severally and jointly can 
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teach us much about the extended personality which we meet when 
we leave the safe little world of every day. Even in our dreams and 
our moments of waking fantasy or sudden starts of creative thinking, 
we meet a person much bigger, much brighter than our daily selves ; 
and in the more complete obliteration of the daily attitudes of here 
and now there is a still larger selfhood to be discovered. 


This larger selfhood cannot fulfill itself by feeding narcissistically 
on its own loveliness or even by the magnificent Platonic or Emer- 
sonian phrases about individuality and self-reliance, which lead us 
to contemplate selfhood as a full embodiment of the divine. On the 
contrary, the experiences to which I have invited your attention are 


experiences of reaching out to other selves; they are experiences like 
the experiences of love. 


V 


We have succeeded, I think, only in showing that the three forms 
of communication — through normal sensory contact, through mystical 
union, and through paranormal perception of other persons — respond 
essentially to the same need, and in some respects operate in the same 
fashion. We did however find that the mystical and the paranormal 
tend to appear when normal sensory contact is impossible. I should 
like therefore to suggest another way of replying to the question 
whether the mystical and the paranormal are closely related. I believe 
that the answer depends in each case upon the personality structure 
of the individual. If the mystical and the paranormal are alternative 
ways of communicating they might appear side by side in some 
personalities, and in other personalities might tend to be mutually 
exclusive, reliance on the one tending to crowd out the other. This 
is I think what the present fragments of evidence indicate. In the 
men and women cited by Myers, “trance, possession and ecstacy” lead 
from the normal into a region where the infinite brightness of the 
Godhead is felt to reveal at once the mystical unity of the Deity with 
all His creatures, while the paranormal powers at their highest 
expression lead into uninterrupted communion with all who are 
embraced in a fellowship of love. In other persons endowed with a 
mystical experience, the paranormal makes no appearance, or if it 
shyly shows its head, it is rejected by the mystical aspirant as an 
inferior or even a spiritually crippling type of experience. 


If then our emphasis be upon the individual differences among 
human beings in their proneness to these experiences, there is at the 
same time an imperative need for a kind of thorough-going research 
of which our generation has not yet begun even to dream. In the 
words of Herman Lotze: 
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“We know not what there is hidden from us in the countless 
stars which touch our lives only when a ray from them reaches 
our eyes by night; how then should we know our place in the 
whole great universe, with only a single fraction of which we are 
acquainted” (15). 


We know pitifully little about mystical experience ; indeed the fifty 
years which have elapsed since William James’ The Varieties of 
Religious Experience have added but few stones to the building. 
The paranormal, opening out before us so vast, so rich a world of 
new scientific modes of understanding human nature, claims among 
its full-time investigators in all this wide world only eight or ten 
individuals. While the mystical and the paranormal experience of men 
and women of other eras, crystallized into religious institutions, serve 
to nourish the souls of hundreds of millions in each generation, the 
mystical and paranormal experiences of those who tread the earth 
today are the subject of idle ridicule, wonder-mongering gossip. 
Many a psychologist, unfamiliar with the technical situation in psy- 
chical research today, warns his students not to waste their time on 
something which will interfere with their good status as psychologists. 
I would not even take your time this evening in the hope that a few 
would turn with renewed interest to the first-hand study of these 
investigations were it not for Arthur Clough’s reminder : 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


The great need today is not the need for talk, but the need for 
research. Some access to the study of the mystical is granted by the 
methods of biography and autobiography, psychoanalysis, projective 
testing, and cultural anthropology, and through the laboratories of 
physiology and psychology. Why should we limit ourselves to the 
mystics of another era or another clime when we have among us 
mystics who have nothing to fear from research, and demand of us 
nothing but scientific curiosity bred of a recognition that that which is 
off the little beaten track that we daily follow may have special im- 
portance for the widening of our horizons? As far as the paranormal 
is concerned, there is at least a hundred times as much talk about it 
among the learned professions today as there is actual investigation. 
While the unknown fascinates, it also repels and frightens. To those 
of you who are young, inquiring, eager to understand, I would say 
with all the emphasis of which I am capable: choose with vision and 
courage those problems which lead not merely to the further fraction- 
ing of the hairs which are already being so finely split today by the 
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methods of experimental science; risk the patient investigation of 
that which carries you out into the frightening storm of the unknown. 


I would not of course venture to say that every mystical experience, 
or that every paranormal experience, is determined solely by the 
need to communicate with others. These experiences may have 
other dimensions than those described here. But I have attempted 
in this hour to suggest that because man cannot bear to be sealed up 
within the little cell of his own individuality he uses to the limit of 
his powers the senses and the outreaching arms which immerse him 
in the world of his fellows; that when his senses fail him or his arms 
cannot reach to those whom he seeks, he contrives other modes of 
seeking, of which two are through the mystical and through the 
paranormal. In the case of the mystical we understand neither the 
changes that go on physiologically and psychologically within the 
experiencing individual nor the nature of that world with which the 
mystic tells us he has made contact. In the case of the paranormal 
the research problem is simpler, for over the years much attention 
has been given both to the kinds of realities with which the laboratory 
subject can make successful contact and also to the psychological 
and physiological conditions which accompany and appear to be 
conducive to the process of communication. We are engaged in the 
process which our grandfathers called the “naturalization of the 
supernatural.” We have only taken a few steps, and the road will 
wind over a thousand hills before we understand in all its dimen- 
sions the human hunger for communication and the many forms of 
its expressions. But we are on our way. 


I will conclude with some words from William James’ essay 
entitled “What Psychical Research Has Accomplished” : 


“. .. If we are to judge by the analogy of the past, when our 
science once becomes old-fashioned, it will be more for its omission 
of fact, for its ignorance of whole ranges and orders of complexity 
in the phenomena to be explained, than for any fatal lack in its 
spirit and principles. The spirit and principles of science are mere 
affairs of method ; there is nothing in them that need hinder science 
from dealing successfully with a world in which personal forces are 
the starting-point of new effects” (14). 
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Mr. G.N. M. Tyrrell’s 
Man the Maker' 


Cc. J. DUCASSE 


What appears to have started Mr. Tyrrell on the train of thought 
set forth in this volume is the patent irrationality of the manner in 
which the great majority of scientists react to even well-authenticated 
reports of paranormal phenomena. This has been commented upon 
by various authors; notably, at length by the late W. F. Prince in 
his book The Enchanted Boundary,? and, more briefly, by Mr. Tyrrell 
himself in certain chapters of two excellent earlier works from his 
pen—Science and Psychical Phenomena,> and The Personality of 
Man.4 

The available evidence, he believes (and so does this writer) is 
fully sufficient to show that—as Mr. Tyrrell words the conclusions of, 
respectively, the 7th and 8th chapters of Man the Maker—‘the world 
revealed by the senses, even when expanded by science, is not the 
whole” (p. 109), and “the normally conscious man ts not the whole” 
(p. 127). What then accounts for the irrational way in which most 
scientists react to the evidence which warrants these two conclusions ? 

The answer the author proposes is in brief (a) that man was 
originally and is still basically not homo sapiens but homo faber, i.e., 
a maker of devices for living in the material world as presented by the 
senses; (b) that man’s mind was equipped by evolution with certain 
instinctive tendencies and blindnesses, which adapted it to deal in- 
telligently only with the practical problems that confront it in that 
world; and (c) that these instincts of the “adapted mind” now shape 
man’s thought unconsciously even when the facts and the problems 
he deals with are of kinds other than these. Chapters in the second 
half of the book attempt to show that the instincts of a mind thus 
pragmatically adapted warp human thinking in ordinary life, in 
physics, in biology, in psychology, and in philosophy. 

Man the Maker contains many just remarks and many interesting 
passages and quotations. In particular, its 3d chapter “Science in 


1G. N. M. Tyrrell, Man the Maker: A Study of Man’s Mental Evolution, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1952. 

2W. F. Prince, The Enchanted Boundary, Boston Society for Psychic Re- 
search, 1930. 


3G. N. M. Tyrrell, Science and Psychical Phenomena, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1938. 


4 , The Personality of Man, Penguin Books, West Drayton, Middlesex, 
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Action” gives a telling criticism of the star-eyed belief, cherished by 
many contemporary humanists, that application of more and more 
science to life is the sure road to Utopia. Mr. Tyrrell there points out 
that the practical applications of science create as many problems 
as they solve, and that virtue and wisdom, which science does not give 
us, are needed to pick the roses of applied science without pricking 
ourselves with its thorns. 

Nevertheless—and especially in view of the high merit of the 
author’s two earlier books mentioned above—this writer regrets 
having to confess keen disappointment with the present one. In 
particular, important facts and perfectly correct observations are 
again and again introduced in it to support contentions of the author’s 
—some of them in themselves quite sound—which, actually, have no 
logical connection with those facts and observations. The interesting- 
ness and impressiveness of these, however, blinds the unwary reader to 
the innumerable non sequiturs in the pages of the book. 

In the writer’s opinion, what seem to him the grave defects of the 
book are ultimately due to the method which the author deliberately 
adopts—a method which doomed its argument ab initio to invalidity. 
Space will not permit commenting in detail on its various chapters, 
but only, first, on that method, for which the author makes very 
high claims; and, later, on the most basic of his contentions. 

In the introductory chapter, Mr. Tyrrell contends that, to construct 
a valid conception of “the cosmic whole,” the non-specialist is in better 
position than the person who has specialized in practice of the scienti- 
fic method. The latter is compared to an archaeologist digging at the 
site of some ancient building, and the former to an airman, “who 
may know little or nothing of archaeology,” but who, “flying above 
the site, can see the outline of all the buried foundations extending 
to a distance, which the experts on the ground cannot see at all. It 
is the airman and not the specialist who obtains the correct general 
view of things” (pp. 15, 16). The specialist is supreme in his own 
field, but “only the non-specialist can see the whole in proper propor- 
tion” ; he alone is a truly “free thinker” (p. 23). 

This belief, supported by that simile, causes the author to repudiate 
any obligation to write in this book as literally and precisely as would 
be possible. It causes him to rank instead as a virtue and a duty the 
“aerial” method consisting in employment of deliberately metaphori- 
cal, vague, ambiguous language. 

The effect of adopting such a course, unfortunately, is in most cases 
likely to be not thought that is free, but rather thought in bondage 
to irresponsibility. The author’s simile, in particular, like many others, 
has implications that were not bargained for: If the archaeologist 
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but keeps persistently at his digging, he will eventually discover not 
only all that the airman may have discovered at a glance, but vastly 
more besides, which the airman’s method never could reveal—includ- 
ing, very likely, misinterpretations by the airman of certain of the 
surface appearances that were visible only from the air. 

Let us, however, see exactly how Mr. Tyrrell conceives the 
“specialist.” He is a person having both of two characteristics: (a) he 
is not interested in studying “the cosmic whole,” but only some por- 
tion of it—specifically, the external, material world, which he assumes 
to be all there is; and (b) his method of study is scientific. 

Sut now, let us carefully note that “scientific,” as predicated of a 
method of study, simply means that the method is one which yields 
knowledge, properly so called; i.e., which yields beliefs that are not 
mere opinions, conjectures, or guesses, but are based on evidence 
sufficient to establish that they are true. Mr. Tyrrell, however—and 
the point is crucial—tacitly and arbitrarily takes “scientific method” 
throughout in a sense much narrower than this; in the sense, namely, 
of the special forms of knowledge-yielding method suitable only for 
gaining knowledge of, specifically, the material world. He thus tacitly 
but quite unwarrantedly identifies “science” with what in fact are 
only the particular group of sciences commonly called the Natural 
Sciences. 

This, of course, ignores altogether on the one hand the fact that it 
is perfectly possible to study scientifically, i.e., in a knowledge- 
yielding manner, subjects other than the material world—for instance 
pure mathematics, or mental states as introspectively observable, or 
paranormal phenomena, or, indeed, “the cosmic whole” ; and ignores, 
on the other hand, the fact that, unfortunately, it is also possible and 
fatally easy to study “the cosmic whole” in an unscientific, i.e., in a 
non-knowledge-yielding, manner. 


The non-specialist, as depicted in Man the Maker, turns out to be 
a person who engages unawares in precisely the latter barren enter- 
prise. He does so because, perceiving that the special forms of 
scientific method effective for winning knowledge of the material 
world are not effective in study of the cosmic whole, he rashly jumps 
to the erroneous conclusion that, for study of the latter, the generic 
principles of scientific method are also irrelevant—in particular, the 
principle that to “crystallize” in language the outcome of “fluid” 
thought is fruitful for discovery in proportion as the language is 
precise not vague, literal not metaphorical. For, let it be well noted, 
vague, metaphorical language crystallizes and binds thought just as 
much, though not as usefully, as does literal and exact language. The 
former sort of language, it is true, is usually good enough in routine 
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affairs, and, in scientific or philosophical inquiry, is often the best 
we can manage at the time; but, for the purpose of “pointing” us 
towards new truths, vagueness, ambiguity, and metaphor are always 
defects in a language, never merits. Even when a language having 
these characteristics happens to be useful, it is so in spite of, not 
because of, them. 

Generality, profundity, and truth are one thing; and vagueness, 
ambiguity, and metaphor are quite another, although the latter are 
often mistaken for the former. In deliberately choosing a language 
having the latter characteristics Mr. Tyrrell’s “non-specialist” un- 
expectedly turns into a specialist—a specialist, namely, in superficial 
and irresponsible thinking; or at best, a poet. But even when poets 
write about the cosmos, their use of poetic language does not 
guarantee that what they write will be “insights” or “intuitions,” i.e., 
subtle and important truths, or truths at all. In their case as in that 
of some metaphysicians who elect to write in similar language, the 
product is quite as likely to be what Professor C. D. Broad has aptly 
referred to as “moonshine.”> That what purports to be “intuition” 
is anything more than a guess or a fancy can be shown only if or when 
some way exists of showing that it is regularly true. 

The need to comment at this length on the supposititiously non- 
specialist language of Man the Maker arose from the use the author 
makes of it and from the importance he attaches to it as a method. 
Let us, however, now turn from the question of method to the book’s 
central contention, which, as will be recalled, is that evolution has 
equipped man’s mind with certain unconscious tendencies, by now 
innate, which adapt it to deal intelligently only with the practical 
problems confronting it in the material world. This, the author 
believes, is what causes most scientists instinctively to brush aside, 
to deride, and to will to disbelieve, all reports of paranormal facts ; 
for these facts arise from causes outside the material world. 

Now, the basic defect of Mr. Tyrrell’s account of the “adapted 
mind” and of its surreptitious doings seems to this writer to be that 
account’s virtual disregard of the fact that adaptation of a mind to 
an environment or a task might conceivably come about in any one 
of three ways. One is, by racial evolution, though it is not clear just 
what this can mean if, unlike bodies, minds are not begotten by 
parents, some of whose characteristics they would inherit. Or is 
inheritance here to mean social inheritance? Another way is, by 
preformation of a mind by some purposive agency creative of it, which 
intended that that mind should be adapted to a certain environment 
and tasks therein. The third way is, by individual “conditioning,” 


5C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, Kegan Paul, London, 1923, p. 11. 
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i.e., by establishment of suitable habits or skills in the individual 
mind, since birth, through education by teachers and in what Franklin 
calls the “dear school’ of haphazard experience. 


Mr. Tyrrell, who speaks again and again of evolution as responsible 
for the ‘adapted mind,” seems to take the first view; but at many 
other places, he seems to take the second, or, somehow, both. He does 
not, however, give the slightest evidence that either of them is true. 
What he offers instead is, in Ch. 7, something which can be character- 
ized only as a fairy tale, elaborated out of the admittedly but mili- 
tantly metaphorical conception of Nature as “a motherly person 
charged with the task of bringing mankind into the world” (p. 87). 


Now, it may well be as a result of evolution, or of creation ad hoc, 
that the human mind has come to differ from that of animals in its 
possession of “reason,” or, more specifically, of capacities for abstrac- 
tion, for language, for speculation, and for introspection. But, essen- 
tially, reason—intelligence—ts quite neutral as regards the particular 
nature of the facts fed to it for processing into knowledge. It does 
not matter whether they are of the kind furnished by the senses, or 
are facts of introspection, or consist of mathematical entities such as 
numbers, or are of any other kind. It is capable equally of winning 
knowledge out of all of them. What makes the natural scientist 
intelligent about, specifically, the facts of the material world is not 
that human intelligence has been racially adapted specifically to them, 
but simply (a) that his personal native 1.Q. was high enough for 
the studies his science required; (b) that, whether by external social 
accident or as a matter of high individual aptitude, he became in- 
terested in pursuing such studies rather than, say, in a career as 
politician, novelist, or football coach; and (c) that he actually did go 
through those studies. 


The specialized mental habits, which he acquired in the process by 
hard work in laboratories and libraries of natural science, are quite 
sufficient to account for his spontaneous hostility towards questions, 
such as those raised by paranormal facts, which those specialized 
habits could not deal with. Most natural scientists, like most men, 
are slaves to their mental habits. Only the exceptional man has what 
Boris Sidis has called “the power of habit-disintegration” and of 
“habit re-formation,’® and is thus free to use valuable habits where 
they are useful, without being prisoner to them. The resistance of the 
great majority of natural scientists to the idea that paranormal 
phenomena do occur is therefore adequately explained, quite simply, 
in the very same way as the resistance of the devout Christian to 


6 Boris Sidis, Philistine and Genius, R. G. Badger, Boston, 1917, pp. 59, 60. 
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atheistic ideas; of the successful capitalist to communistic doctrines ; 
of the members of the Politburo to freedom of speech and of enter- 
prise; or indeed as the resistance of even hungry populations ac- 
customed to live on rice, to eating wheat or corn instead. 

The fact alone that in all ages the masses of men have everywhere 
avidly embraced supernaturalistic explanations of material occur- 
rences whose causes they could not perceive, would be sufficient to 
show that the modern materialistic outlook is not innate in man; 
i.e., is not due to an evolutionary adaptation or to a preadaptation 
ad hoc of the human mind, but is simply a habit, which was hard 
to acquire, but which, once acquired, tends like any other to preserve 
itself as a matter of psychological inertia, and which is contagious. 


Brown University. 





The American Indian and the Fire Walk 


EDMOND P. GIBSON 


When the fire walk is mentioned in this country, it usually brings 
up memories of the much publicized fire-walking exploits of Kuda 
Bux, and Hindu mystics who have walked on glowing beds of coals 
in a state resembling that of the hypnotic trance. Occasionally an 
account comes from Polynesia where the same phenomenon is 
exhibited on more and more rare occasions to a white man whom the 
natives believe they can trust. In 1949, a fire-walking performance in 
Hawaii received considerable publicity in several American illustrated 
journals, which exhibited some very interesting photographs. The 
Hawaiian fire walk appears to have been due to a recent revival 
of interest in the old pagan kahuna practices in that island. All of 
this publicity associates the practice of walking on fire with the Far 
East, while American practitioners of this paranormal art have re- 
ceived no newspaper acclaim of any kind. 


The fire walk, as practiced by the American Indian, dates back to 
the beginnings of recorded history on this continent. Ina less rigorous 
form, the handling of fire, and its use for healing of disease, is still 
practiced by various Indian medicine men, and by the masked 
medicine societies which still exist among certain groups of “pagan” 
Indians. This employment of fire, for specific religious purposes, has 
been reported recently by several American ethnologists. If the fire 
walk itself still exists among the Indian, it is practiced in secret, and is 
seldom, if ever, viewed at this time by the white man. Fire magic how- 
ever, a magic which depends upon a paranormal resistance to heat 
and flame, is nevertheless a part of the Indian’s secret medicine 
ceremonies, and is still demonstrated by an occasional Indian shaman, 
who has not been tampered with by the missionaries. 

Many of the early American explorers, traders, and missionaries 
encountered inexplicable phenomena among the tribes they visited. 
Some of these practices were spiritualistic in type, and were observed 
more than two hundred years before the Fox sisters inaugurated a 
wave of mediumistic phenomena in the United States. Other practices 
appeared to be paranormal in type, but with closer affinity to magic 
than to spiritualism. Among these the phenomena of immunity to 
the effects of fire appeared in many forms. It was usually associated 
with states of frenzy, or the dissociations of trance or hysteria. 
Accounts of the early phenomena then witnessed have been left in 
considerable detail by several excellent observers. They remain at 
this time as first-rate psychological data, suitable for comparison with 
phenomena still observed, if rarely, today. 
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One of the earliest tales of fire immunity is to be found in a letter 
of Father Le Jeune, Jesuit missionary on the St. Lawrence river, 
which was written to his superior in France, in 1637. Father Le 
Jeune was a keen observer. Like many another Jesuit his interpreta- 
tion of what he had witnessed was his own, and does not agree with 
what we know of Indian magic today. But what he said he saw he 
saw, and it is only when he endeavors to explain what he saw that his 
accounts can be called in question. Father Le Jeune’s report was 
written in an archaic French. It now exists in several translations of 
the Jesuit Relations, and a most excellent translation exists in Edna 
Kenton’s Indians of North America, published in New York by 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, in 1927. Father Le Jeune described 
a healing ceremony given to restore the health of an Indian chief and 
his daughter. His account is as follows: 


“On the 24th day of May, one of these feasts was made for his 
health and that of his daughter. They (the Indians) danced and 
howled like demons a good part of the night; but what astonished 
us most was that a certain man named Oscouta took in his mouth 
a great red-hot coal, and carried it to the patients, who were at 
some distance from him, making many grimaces and growling in 
their ears like a bear; nevertheless the performance did not result 
as he desired . . . . Hence it was ordained that they should begin 
again the next day, and that they should use red-hot stones instead 
of coals... . J Accordingly, the next day they prepared a second 
feast. A number of stones were brought, and to make them red-hot, 
a fire was prepared hot enough to burn down the cabin . . . . Twenty- 
four persons were chosen to sing and perform all the ceremonies, 
but what songs and what tones of voice! For my part, I believe 
that if the demons and the damned were to sing in hell, it would 
be about after this fashion. I never heard anything more lugubrious 
and more frightful. I was waiting all the time to see what they would 
do with those stones they were heating and making red-hot with 
such care. You may believe me, since I speak of a thing that I saw 
with my own eyes — they separated the brands and drew them 
from the midst of the fire, and holding them in their hands behind 
their backs, took these (the stones) between their teeth, carried 
them to the patients, and remained some time without losing their 
hold, blowing upon them and growling in their ears. I am keeping 
one of the stones, expressly to show you. You will be surprised 
that a man can have so wide a mouth; the stone is about the size 
of a goose egg. Yet I saw a savage put it in his mouth so that there 
was more of it inside than out: he carried it some distance, and, 
after that it was still so hot, that when he threw it on the ground, 
sparks of fire issued from it. I forgot to tell you that, after the first 
feast, one of our Frenchmen had the curiosity to see, if, in reality, 
all of this was done without anyone being burned. He spoke to this 
Oscouta who had filled his mouth with live coals: he had him open 
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his mouth and found it unhurt and whole, without any appearance 
of having been burned; and not only those persons, but even the 
sick people were not burned. They let their bodies be rubbed with 
glowing cinders, without showing any evidences of pain, and with- 
out their skin appearing in the least affected.” 


In 1639, Father Le Jeune witnessed a fire walk of large propor- 
tions, which he described in his relation of that year. The account is 
from the translation of Miss Kenton, cited above. Father Le Jeune 
wrote: 


“In the cabins of the savages, which are in length and form like 
garden arbors, the fires are in the middle of their breadth, and there 
are several fires along its length, according to the number of families 
and the size of the cabin, usually two or three paces apart. It was 
through the very middle of the cabins and through the very middle 
of the fires that the sick woman marched, her feet and legs bare,— 
that is to say through two or three hundred fires,—without doing 
herself any harm, even complaining all the time how little heat she 
felt, which did not relieve her of the cold she felt in her feet and 
legs. Those who held up her hands passed on either side of the 
fires: and having lead her thus through all the cabins, they took 
her back to the place whence she had departed, namely to the cabin 
where she was sheltered... . 


“all the people of the village, except perhaps a few old men, 
undertake to run wherever the sick woman had passed, adorned or 
daubed in their fashion, vying with one another in the frightful 
contortions of their faces, making everywhere such a din, and 
indulging in such extravagances . . . . I do not know if I ought 
not to compare them, either to the most extravagant of our maskers 
that one has ever heard of, or to the bacchantes of the ancients, or 
rather to the furies of Hell... . They enter then, everywhere, and 
have liberty to do anything, and no one dares to say a word to them. 
If they find kettles over the fire, they upset them: they break the 
pots, knock down the dogs, throw fire and ashes everywhere, so 
thoroughly that often the cabins and entire villages burn down. 
But the point being that the more noise and uproar one makes, the 
more relief the sick person will experience, they have no concern 
for anything, and each one kills himself to do worse than his com- 
panion . ws 


Andrew Lang, the noted anthropologist, has mentioned Father 
Le Jeune as a good reporter on paranormal matters, and in these, and 
many other letters and relations, he details very vividly events which 
he witnessed himself. 


Father Marquette reported similar fire walking, among the Ottawa 
Indians of the upper Great Lakes, to his superiors in his relation of 
the years 1669-1670. Again I have borrowed from Miss Kenton’s 
excellent translation in her work above noted. Father Marquette’s 
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account is very short, the occurrence took place hundreds of miles 
west of the site where Father Le Jeune witnessed fire phenomena, 
but there is a similarity in the observations of the two priests. 


“The critical illness of a sick man caused the jugglers (medicine 
men) to say that the Devil must be invoked by the observance of 
some altogether extraordinary superstitions. The Christians did 
not make any invocation to him; there were only the juggler and 
the sick man, who was made to pass over some large fires that had 
been lighted in all the cabins. They said that he did not feel the 
heat, although his body had been smeared with oil for five or six 
days. Men, women, and children ran through the cabins, asking 
as a riddle what they had in their thoughts, and he who guessed it 
was glad to give the person what he sought .. . I prevented them 
from carrying out the indecencies that they are accustomed to 
practice at the close of the deviltries; and I do not think they will 
return to them, because the sick man died soon afterward.” 


About one hundred years later Jonathan Carver saw exhibitions of 
similar fire immunity, demonstrated by Indians living west of the 
Great Lakes. In his book entitled Travels in North America which 
he published in Boston in 1802, Carver states : 


“They would allow themselves to be tied hand and foot with knots 
innumerable, and at a sign would shake them loose as so many 
wisps of straw; they would spit fire and swallow hot coals, pick 
glowing stones from the flames, walk naked through a fire, and 
plunge their arms to the shoulder in kettles of boiling water with 
apparent immunity.” 


Certain facts emerge from these and other detailed accounts of 
paranormal phenomena among the Indians. The participants therein 
appear to have worked themselves into a state of dissociation or re- 
ligious frenzy by prolonged dancing, feasting, prayer, or a combina- 
tion of all three. They appear to have achieved the resistance to pain 
associated with hypnosis, plus something further. They had achieved 
something in the nature of freedom from organic injury, under cir- 
cumstances which normally would have produced damage of a very 
serious nature. To this damage, they had become, at least temporarily, 
immune. 


Remnants of these fire ceremonies still persist at the present time 
in certain rites practiced by the masked medicine societies of the 
Iroquois. Dr. William N. Fenton of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy in his report for 1940 noted that the medicine men cured disease 
of their patients by juggling hot stones or hot ashes. This would 
appear to be a late representation of the earlier and more drastic 
fire rituals. Dr. Fenton states that the masked men could both “cause 
or cure swelling of the face, toothache, inflammation of the eyes, nose 
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bleeding, sore chin, and earache.” In describing the activities of a 
Tonawanda patient (see the Smithsonian Report, 1940, p. 422), he 
says: 


“On hearing the rumpus of whining and rattles, which marks 
the medicine men’s approach, one woman would fall into spasms, 
imitate their cry and crawl toward the fire, and, unless she was 
restrained, plunge her hands into the glowing embers and scatter 
the fire as if she were a False-face hunting tobacco. Some one 
always grabbed her, while another burned tobacco, imploring the 
masked men to cure her. The ritual usually restored her normal 
composure . . . . My informant used to think women became 
possessed to show off. Some of these women were clairvoyants.” 


Dr. Fenton likewise adds: “In all cases, the form of the hysteria 
was prescribed by the culture. These cases resemble those which 
Champlain and the missionaries witnessed at Huronia.” 

Further documentation regarding immunity to fire among the 
Indians, past and present, is available in quantity, but to add further 
cases of a similar nature would add little or nothing in the way of 
further explanatory matter. Most of the cases exhibit the same peculi- 
arities and the same freedom from the effects of excessive heat. In all 
the cases there seems to be some evidence of a state of dissociation. 


A Houdini would no doubt presuppose the use of elaborate 
preparations for hardening the skin and of chemicals to deaden sensi- 
tivity. However the Indian was not the fire-swallower of the circus, 
and went through much greater ordeals. He suffered excessive con- 
tact with red-hot stones, burning coals, flames, and boiling water, 
without injury. There never was any sign of preparation, then or 
now, nor of succeeding burns. 

The answer to the question propounded by fire immunity lies in 
part in its correlation to trance states, akin to those of hypnosis. The 
states however are not the same as those of hypnosis as we know 
them. The question as to how the immunity is produced physiolo- 
gically is still unknown. Experimental investigation of these phenom- 
ena might lead to a new approach to mental healing and resistance 
to organic lesions. As the field of psychic research widens, some new 
light may eventually be thrown into this obscure field of little-under- 
stood phenomena. 








Spontaneous Cases 


In this issue of the JoURNAL we present several more spontaneous 
cases which came to the Society’s attention as a result of a popular 
article on extrasensory perception which appeared in 1950 in This 
Week Magazine. 

3oth cases to follow concern dogs. In the first, the owners of 
“Butch” report that they were “haunted” by the dog for a period of 
several months after his death; in the second, a precognitive dream 
concerning the death of a much-loved pet is described. 


Los Angeles, California 
March 27, 1950 


1. Mrs. W. E. Dickson:? “I have had many psychic ex- 
periences since childhood, but perhaps the most interesting one 
has to do with our dog “Butch” who died exactly one year ago 
at the age of 5 years. Butch lived with us in our home and was 
highly respected as a member of our family. We loved him dearly 
and he returned our love. 


“He died about noon on Tuesday, March 29, 1949. Tuesday 
night I heard him whining and crying all night long. I wasn’t 
going to tell my husband because I didn’t think that he would 
believe me. However, the next morning he said to me, ‘I don’t 
know if you will believe this, but I heard Butch crying all night.’ 
We decided not to say anything about this to anyone, but changed 
our minds when one of our neighbors (who was with us when 
Butch was dying) came over and said, ‘I don’t know whether to 
tell vou this or not, but last night (Tuesday) I dreamed that I 
heard Butch crying and went to the door, opened it, and there 
he was.’ The only difference in our experiences was that we 
were wide awake when we heard Butch and our friend was 
dreaming. 

“For about two months after Butch’s death I heard him crying 
for me and my husband swears that he heard him bark loudly at 
the back door to be let in.” (signed) Madge Dickson. 





In answer to inquiries, we received another letter from Mrs. 
Dickson, as follows: 


June 16, 1950 


“Since you appear to be interested in Butch, perhaps you 
might like to hear a few more details concerning him. He was of 
a litter of six puppies and as a tiny pup was very aggressive, 


1 For a full discussion of the results of this popular article, see JouRNALS 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV (July, 1951), pp. 85-101 and Vol. XLVI (January, 1952), 
pp. 31-35. fen 

2 Real name used by permission of the respondent. 
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pushing all his brothers and sisters out of the way when feeding 
time came. When he was about three weeks old the owner, a 
close friend of ours, asked my husband to take Butch. We said 
no—we did not have the proper place to raise a dog. However, 
my husband went to see the pups and sat down across the room 
to watch them. Butch could not see yet, but he came across the 
room, and when my husband picked him up he crawled inside 
his coat and went to sleep. That was just too much, and we 
decided to keep him. When fully grown, he was a powerful dog 
and could run as fast as a jack rabbit. We ride horseback fre- 
quently and Butch was always with us. If by chance we took 
different trails, he would run back and forth trying to get us 
back together. He could not stand seeing us separated. He was 
not at all friendly to strangers and would get vicious at times in 
guarding us and our possessions. There was also a strange bond 
of loyalty between our horses and Butch. We were riding one 
day when Butch was being stalked by two large police dogs. 
Both our horses laid their ears back, squealed, and struck out 
at the other dogs with their hooves. 


“T forgot to tell you another bit of information about Butch’s 
death which I believe might be important. I had three dreams 
before he showed any symptoms of illness. The dreams were 
very clear and I remembered every detail and told them to my 
husband and to two neighbors. 





“First dream: I was standing by a large swimming pool and 
Butch and a neighbor’s dog kept jumping in and going under 
the water. I kept pulling them out, but Butch finally went under 
and stayed. 

“Second dream: Butch was in a corral with a large animal—a 
cow or a bull. This animal kept rushing at him and he could not 
seem to find a way out. 

“Third dream: I was sitting on the ground helpless and unable 
to move. Above me appeared a huge funnel-shaped affair and 
out of this poured what seemed to be red-hot cinders directly 
upon my head. 

“T waked up from each of these dreams in a cold sweat. They 
were horrible. They occurred on three nights in succession, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nights. On Thursday Butch 
began to lose his appetite. By Sunday it was apparent that he 
was very ill and the vet took all water away from him for three 
days. His suffering was awful and my husband and I suffered 
right along with him. Then, as you know, he died the following 
Tuesday. The odd thing about it all is that I seldom have dreams.” 


Mrs. Dickson was kind enough to fill out and return to us a ques- 
tionnaire which we had submitted to her: 


[You say you heard Butch crying all night the night of his death. 
How can you be sure it was not a neighbor’s dog, or a stray, that 
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was actually crying?] It was definitely Butch crying and it sounded 
close by, right in the room, and it was loud. We were wide awake, 
but we did not tell each other of hearing Butch until the next morn- 
ing. Another thing which I hesitated to tell you—a loose board in 
the hall floor outside our bedroom always squeaked before he cried 
to be let out early in the morning. After he died, that same board 
squeaked in the same way at the same time in the morning. I never 
hear that, or his crying, any more (June, 1950), but I just feel a 
longing for him that is almost unbearable at times. 


[Did you hear the crying while you were up and around, or after 
you were in bed and presumably drowsy, or both?] Both. He used 
to come to our bedroom door each morning to be let out. He would 
stand there and whine softly. That is the time I would hear him 
crying after his death. Also during the day. 


[Did the crying seem to be coming from inside or outside the 
house ?] Inside. I heard the crying every morning at about 5 a.m. and 
also every time I would sit down to sew at hand work or at the 
machine—for at least two months after his death. He had always 
disliked my sewing machine because it took too much of my attention 


away from him and he used every trick he could to get me away 
from it. 


[You say you heard Butch crying for about two months. Does 
this mean constantly or just from time to time?] Time to time. 
[Was it always at night?] No. [Did you hear it sometimes when 
you were wide awake ?] I believe that I was always awake. However, 
I did feel pressure on the mattress just as I was waking up one 
morning, as though he were pushing with his paws on the mattress. 
And another unusual thing happened about two mornings after he 
died—I was positive I saw a shadow jump up on the bed where 


my husband was lying. I cannot define this in any other way except 
as a shadow. 


[What breed of dog was Butch?] His mother was half Bulldog, 
half Cocker Spaniel. Butch was large, 45 lbs—looked like a Dal- 
matian. [What was the cause of his death?] Ruptured liver and gall 
bladder. He had pneumonia at the end. 


Mrs. Dickson forwarded to us a statement from her neighbor, 
Mrs. Cliff Canatsey, who said “On the night he died, I dreamed 
that I heard Butch crying, that I went to the door and opened it and 
there stood Butch,” and one from her husband, Mr. William E. 
Dickson, as follows: 


“T heard Butch crying through the night and every night theére- 
after for the next several weeks—I think for about two months. It 
was sort of a whine which lessened in intensity until it could no 
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longer be heard—as if going out into space. Several mornings after 
his death I heard his usual bark to be let out of the house. J was 
awake. Thanking you for your interest, (signed) Wm. E. Dickson. 
PS: You may use my real name.” 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

May 26, 1950 
2. Mr. E. H. Elkins:’ “My experience has to do with the 
death of a fox terrier that I thought a lot of. I dreamed of her 
death, and while I had it on my mind she was to have pups and 
this might have suggested her death, it in no way explains the 
details of my dream. On the night the pups were born I dreamed 
I was standing in the kitchen and door. I watched her walk, weak 
and sick, from the kitchen door down the back yard to an old 
plum tree. There she stopped, swayed, and pitched head first into 
the air. As she went up on fore parts, mucous sprayed from 
her mouth, Still in the dream, I walked up to her and then I 
told my daughter who was standing beside me that she had a 
chance to live—she is alive! That was the dream I had. 

“The pups were born later that night, and then she sickened. 
A few days later she went to the door, the kitchen door, very 
sick. By then, I had forgotten the dream, but I had told it to 
my daughter, who was beside me. Now in real life my dog 
staggered to the plum tree, swayed, and then threw her hind 
parts in the air and mucous flew from her mouth. I remembered 
my dream and I said to my daughter, I will go to her and she 
will be alive—although she looked dead—and I say she has a 
chance to live. When I got to her she was still alive, but died 
the next day. Believing in nothing supernatural, yet this dream 
has bothered me. What happened was exactly as I had dreamed 
it, there was no slightest variation. I have never seen another 
dog act so. I will always wonder why I dreamed exactly how my 
dog would die.” (signed) E. H. Elkins. 


In answer to questions, Mr. Elkins told us that his dream occurred 
seven years prior to his writing us about it. Asked whether his dog 
had had any trouble during her pregnancy which might have made 
him fearful for her, he answered, “No, but there was a difference 
(from her earlier pregnancies). She seemed down-hearted, meek. I 
did not think she felt bad in any way, though.” In addition to answer- 
ing a questionnaire, Mr. Elkins wrote as follows: 





“T do not think I dream more than others, but every so often 
I do have dreams that seem to come true. I never speak of it 
because I am afraid people would think I am queer. I never heard 
of anyone before who believed in anything like this. Having 
read the piece in This Week, I know a lot of my dreams that 


3 Real name used by permission of the respondent. 
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came true are not the kind you are interested in because they 
were suggested to me. For instance, once I dreamed that two 
young doctors were telling a relative of a friend of mine there 
was nothing more they could do for him. Next morning I got 
the news my friend had died at 3 a.m. But I knew he was sick 
in the hospital, and that’s what I mean when I say that the dream 
might have been suggested to me. Now in describing the sickness 
and death of my dog I have picked one of my dreams where 
there was absolutely nothing to suggest what was going to hap- 
pen. Maybe the fact that she was going to have pups would 
suggest sickness and death—although never before had I dreamed 
when she was going to have pups—but what would suggest the 
way she acted—her walking to the plum tree, my daughter watch- 
ing with me, the way she reared up and fell forward, mucous 
spraying from her mouth. I never saw such a thing in my life 
until after the dream and for a fact it worried me. I don’t want 
any more dreams like this.” 


On June 2, 1950, Mr. Elkins’ daughter, Mrs. Betty Jean Lucas, 
sent us the following statement: 


“T remember the dream as described by my father and that 
he did tell me the details of this dream before he went out to 
the back yard to carry his dog in.” (signed) Betty Jean Lucas 


L. A. DALE 











“Unorthodoxy in Science” 


‘No one can speak officially for science, and there exists no absolute 
scientific truth,” said John J. O'Neill, Science Editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, in his account on Sunday, May 4, 1952, of 
the session devoted to ‘‘Unorthodoxy in Science” on May Ist, at the 
annual meeting of the American Philosophical Society held in 
Philadelphia. 


“The stage was set for discussion,” said Mr. O'Neill, “by 
presenting attacks by three scientists on three new developments 
in the field of science—Dr. Joseph B. Rhine’s researches in 
extrasensory perception, Kenneth Roberts’ investigations into 
dowsing, and Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky’s researches into catas- 
trophes that have been experienced by the human race in the 
historic past. 

“In none of the three cases was the principal contribution of 
the unorthodox scientists presented or discussed. In each case 
some minor point of disagreement was discussed and made the 
basis of total condemnation of the entire work. In none of the 
three cases was the scientist whose work was condemned invited 
to be present to defend his research.” 

Dr. Edwin G. Boring, professor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who summarized the discussion, according to Mr. O'Neill 
voiced a strong bias in favor of orthodoxy and characterized the 
attacks as typical examples of the continuing conflict between the 
“in group” and the “out group” in science. Those in the unorthodox 
group Professor Boring labeled “inexperienced wise men.” He called 
the truths of science “functional truths” and argued that they are 
arrived at by social agreement among those most competent to pass 
judgment. The excluded inexperienced wise men whose opinions do 
not count, said Professor Boring, constitute the unorthodox element. 


Dr. I. Bernard Cohen, professor of general education and the 
history of science at Harvard, set the meeting in its historical per- 
spective and warned the scientists that what is orthodox today may 


not continue to be orthodox. Mr. O'Neill quoted Dr. Cohen as 
follows: 


“Tt is true that science thrives on the replacement of current 
theories by new ones, but the history of science shows that most 
of the great revolutionary scientific theories, hypotheses, and 
even announcements of new effects have met with hostility on 
the part of those who preferred to cling to existing modes of 
thought. 


“T do not know of any scientist who was not antagonistic to, 
or who welcomed, a change that wholly replaced and rendered 
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useless his own work. It would thus be a perversion oi the facts 
to say that all scientists welcome all changes. 

“Science welcomes change only when the evidence is over- 
whelming. This phenomenon appears to be part of a more 
general trait of the human species, namely an inertia of the 
mind, or a resistance to change. 

“There exists in science a general resistance to changes in 
fundamental concepts and theories and this constitutes a kind 
of scientific orthodoxy. The degree of violence with which a 
new idea is rejected by scientific orthodoxy may prove to be 
an index of its importance.” 

Mr. O'Neill reported Professor Cohen as saying that some subjects 
move in and out of the field of orthodoxy with the changing times. 
Among the examples given were alchemy and astrology, the latter 
being considered unorthodox in ancient Babylon and _ thereafter 
becoming orthodox and remaining so for more than 2000 years when 
it was practiced by such famous astronomers as Galileo and Kepler. 
Kepler’s unorthodox theory of the planets moving in ellipses was 
rejected by the astronomers who believed the doctrines of Aristotle, 
Plato, and Ptolemy that the planets move in courses which could be 
described as a series of circles. Kepler’s theory was also rejected 
by Galileo whose own discoveries in astronomy made him very 
unorthodox. Eventually both Kepler and Galileo became orthodox 
through having their work included by Newton in his mathematical 
principles of natural philosophy. 

The current situation is similar to that of the past, Professor 
Cohen pointed out. The very unorthodox theory of relativity pre- 
sented by Einstein has become orthodox while Dr. Einstein rejects 
quantum mechanics based on Planck’s quantum theory. 

In concluding his review, Mr. O'Neill said that Professor Cohen 
did not support the idea that orthodoxy in science is a bar to progress: 
“If science possessed no structure of orthodoxy which it defended,” 
said Professor Cohen, “but were forced to consolidate into its struc- 
ture all untested novelties when and as they were proposed the 
situation would quickly deteriorate into a state of chaos.” 





Reviews 


THE PHENOMENA OF ASTRAL PROJECTION. By Sylvan 
Muldoon and Hereward Carrington. Pp. 222. Rider & Co., 
London, 1951. 16s. 


The authors of this book will doubtless be surprised that a review 
of one of their works has finally found a place in the JourNAL of 
the A.S.P.R. In their introduction Muldoon and Carrington make 
the wry observation that there seems to be a conspiracy of silence 
among the “more scientific” publications and societies against their 
writings on the astral body. If their report is correct and such is 
the case, then indeed there is something inconsistent about the present 
attitudes and policies of the journals of the American and British 
societies and of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke. For regard- 
less of the reliability of their claims, Muldoon and Carrington offer 
a point of view which is strictly in harmony with the theoretical 
directions of those “more scientific” psychical researchers. 

What is it that Muldoon and Carrington claim? They claim that 
they have a simpler explanation, that is, one based on fewer assump- 
tions, of all psychical experiences including telepathy, clairvoyance, 
psychokinesis, hauntings, psychic healing, and survival. Their only 
assumption, which they claim they have demonstrated and that any- 
one can demonstrate for himself, is that there are two of us in each 
of us, a physical body and an astral or etheric body. Each one of us 
then is double, each one has a double. Usually the double, the astral 
body, “the body of feeling and sensation,” resides in the physical 
body and “animates” the physical body. But under special circum- 
stances (and always with death) the astral body leaves the physical 
body so that one may veritably be in two places at the same time. 
Accepting this hypothesis of Muldoon and Carrington, it is possible 
to explain logically all other psychical experiences, and what is more, 
to answer many of the questions which psychical researchers have 
only been able to ask. 

Why have Muldoon and Carrington been so rejected? They not 
only wish to explain all psychical experiences on the basis of the 
astral body but they also provide a point of view by which they 
wish to devastate materialism and offer a true basis of all religion. 

Many of us have been amused by Thorne Smith’s story of Topper. 
But Muldoon and Carrington do not wish to be amusing. They claim 
that it is possible by scientific demonstration to prove that the astral 
body may be projected and that one may experience self-self- 


consciousness, an out-of-the-body experience before death. In their 
own words: 
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“We desire to deal with those rarer cases where there seems 
to be evidence of the objectivity of the phantom observed; or, 
more specifically, of those instances in which the projector has 
not only been seen—but has been the phantom! These are the 
cases of so-called ‘astral projection,’ in which the subject is 
actually conscious of his presence, and aware of the fact that he 
has leit his physical body. In such cases, he does not see the 
ghost, he is the ghost!” (p. 27). 


In one of their cases, and the book is filled with cases, there is a 
vivid description of the out-of-body experience. 

“Mr. Ludlow states that although he was outside his body, 
he was possessed of all his human faculties of will, sensibility, 
and intellect. It seemed so strange to him that he could be thus 
conscious, and yet standing by the side of his physical self and 
completely independent of it. 

“‘In this preferred condition, he goes on, ‘1 was hindered 
by none of the objects of the world of matter .... To myself, I 
was visible and tangible, yet I knew that no physical eye could 
see me... . I could go through the walls of the room and come 
back again. I could look up through the ceiling and see the 
undimmed stars shining in the night .... This was neither an 
illusion of the senses nor a dream... .’”” (pp. 64-65). 


In Mr. Ludlow’s last sentence lies the crux of the matter. Are 
these experiences which Muldoon and Carrington report illusions, 
dreams, self-deceptions, or other abnormal states? Muldoon and 
Carrington must be credited with being honest and good observers. 
They reject, for example, the Vera Rogers case (pp. 96-99) because 
she had been diagnosed as ill with “mania and hysteria.’’ They write, 
“Many may object to such testimony on the ground that a subject 
in her abnormal state of mind cannot be regarded as a reliable wit- 
ness.’ But then the authors seem to forget this valid objection. They 
report that the cases of astral projection occur under drugs, in 
extreme illness or at the point of dying, or in extreme fright or 
extreme pain, or under hypnosis or in sleep. Are not people in such 
conditions in an “abnormal state”? How reliable are the perceptions 
of people under such circumstances? It is known within the sphere 
of normal psychology that people in these states tend to distort the 
ordinary events of the here-and-now. How much more questionable 
is the reliability of their reports of meetings with spirit people in 
the beyond via the astral body projection. 

Relying once again upon the objectivity of the observations of 
Muldoon and Carrington, I wish to call attention to one more finding. 
The authors report that “suppressed desire,” strong sexual feelings, 
are of great importance in astral projection; that is, that one of the 
most common conditions for the occurrence of bilocation is the sexual 
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promptings in the person whose astral body goes out to make contact 
with the love object. Psychodynamically this is an important clue 
for understanding the personality needs and mechanisms involved 
in all psychical experiences, as I have indicated in my article which 
appeared in the January 1952 number of this JouRNAL. 


EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ 


NEW APPROACHES TO DREAM INTERPRETATION. By 
Nandor Fodor. Pp. 368. The Citadel Press, New York, 1951. 
$5.00. 


New Approaches to Dream Interpretation represents a compilation 
of articles by the author published over the past ten years in various 
psychiatric journals. These articles are arranged in five groupings, 
only one of which, namely, the third grouping, is of direct interest to 
investigators in the field of psychical research. The groupings include 
(1) Foundations of Prenatal Psychology, (2) Some Typical Night- 
mares, (3) Borderland of the Metaphysical, (4) The Psychoanalytic 
Treatment of Number Dreams, and (5) Miscellaneous Problems. 


The author draws on his wide background and knowledge of folk- 
lore and the occult to explore the implications of these areas for 
dream interpretation. The major portion of the book is devoted to 
aspects of dream interpretation which have no special bearing on 
telepathy. One section, however, is devoted to a study of the mean- 
ing and significance of numbers in dreams. The first two sections 
set the tone for the theme that runs throughout the book, namely, 
the author’s great emphasis on the importance of prenatal experiences 
and the experience of birth itself for the whole future development 
of the individual. Inasmuch as Dr. Fodor’s contributions in this area 
are not directly relevant to psychical research, this would not be the 
place to embark upon a lengthy critical evaluation of his theories. 
There does seem to be, however, an unwarranted bias in his analysis 
of the data, and one which colors his handling of telepathic dreams. 
The author seems to be aware of the nature of this bias in his own 
introduction to the book, when he anticipates criticism on the basis 
of his work being too intuitive. Intuition is a very good thing. Its 
great value and importance in analysis cannot be equated with the 
license to fit the facts of human experience, including analytic ex- 
perience, into as tenuous, unsubstantiated, and undiscriminating a 
theoretical vesicle as the birth trauma and the even more nebulous 
concept ©! ante-natal experience. It is a difficult enough experience 
to understand a small fraction of an individual’s life history in rela- 
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tion to a dynamic character structure. To depreciate these potentially 
knowable and unique experiences in favor of unknowable and the 
biologically un-unique phenomena of ante-natal life and birth is in 
effect to short-circuit reality and leap into something akin to mysticism. 

The three papers appearing under the heading “Borderland of the 
Metaphysical” present abundant clinical evidence of telepathy operat- 
ing in dreams. This material is often quite striking in nature, and 
it is on the whole representative of the experience of other psycho- 
analytical investigators in the field. Unfortunately, too little attention 
is given to the setting of the dreams, the character of the people 
involved, and the dynamics of the therapeutic situation at the time 
of the occurrence of the dream. The dreams are presented in such 
abundance and in so detailed a manner that one comes away with a 
far clearer and more vivid image of the dream than of the dreamer. 

Aside from the establishment of the groupings mentioned above, 
there is little attempt made in the book to achieve an integration of 
the material. Many of the author’s theories represent an embellish- 
ment of views originally propounded by Otto Rank and, aside from 
the use of certain new terminologies pertaining to ante-natal and 


natal experience, there is little to warrant the appropriateness of the 
volume’s title. 


MontTaGuE UttMan, M.D. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 


investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











